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Reviews 


The Basic Everyday Encyclopedia. Pre- 
pared by the Reference Department 
of Random House, Inc., under the 
editorship of Jess Stein. New York, 
Random House, [c1954]. 574p. tables. 
25.5cm. regular, paper over board $1; 
de luxe, Oxford cloth $2.95. 


The publisher states that in this “com- 
plete reference book, you will find all 
the information you want and need in 
your everyday activities—hundreds of 
thousands of important, timely facts in 
every field of human knowledge... .” 
The editor, Jess Stein, is also managing 
editor of the American College Dic- 
tionary and editor of the American 
Everyday Dictionary. 

The dust jacket of the book describes 
it as containing “nearly 1,000,000 words” 
and “12,500 main articles.” The average 
page has about 18 entries. They vary in 
length from one line to over four col- 
umns. Articles are arranged alphabeti- 
cally, two columns per page. 


A list of abbreviations and symbols 
commonly used in the book faces the 
first page. The encyclopedia uses addi- 
tional abbreviations for the names of 
persons, places and things after they 
have been mentioned once in an article. 
Thus, Peking Man becomes PM; Ab- 
solute Zero, AZ; Federico Garcia Lorca, 
G; and Belgian Congo, BC. Directional 
abbreviations also are used in geo- 
graphical articles. 

The encyclopedia provides informa- 
tion on subjects of scholarly interest, 
such as masque, Jurassic System, and 
Leviathan, and popular interest such 
as chocolate, jury and marigold. Arti- 
cles on popular personalities like Ingrid 
Bergman, Humphrey Bogart, Sid Cae- 
sar, Eddie Cantor, Hoagy Carmichael, 
James Cagney and Marilyn Monroe are 
included. Louis Adamic, Conrad Aiken, 
Mohammed Mossadegh, Ibn Saud, Ernst 
Reuter and George Creel are omitted. 
There are articles on all but three of 
the Nobel Prize winners for literature 
from 1901 to 1953. Among other omis- 
sions are city government, cliff dwell- 
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ers, Potsdam Conference, and univer- 
sal military training. 

For casual use, the Basic Everyday 
Encyclopedia provides sufficient infor- 
mation. However, articles on countries 
such as the United States, Japan, and 
Argentina yield only the briefest in- 
formation. 

Though no sources are given, United 
States population figures which were 
checked are in agreement with the 
latest census figures (1950). Figures for 
foreign places differ in some instances 
from those given in sources like The 
Statesman’s Yearbook and The World 
Almanac for 1954, The Almanac notes 
the population of Tirana, Albania, for 
example, as 31,000; the figure given in 
the encyclopedia is 80,000. For Santiago, 
Chile, the Almanac gives 1,015,796; the 
encyclopedia, 639,546. 

Recent death dates have generally 
been provided although a few omissions 
and errors were noted; e.g., Douglas S. 
Freeman and Robert A. Taft died in 
1953, not 1954. Both Klement Gottwald 
and Karl von Rundstedt died in 1953 
but are recorded as still living. 

Several instances were noted where 
one topic was defined without mention 
of another of the same name. Cambridge, é 
Massachusetts, is described but Cam- 
bridge, England, is not, although the 
University is. The article Celt describes 
the tool of stone but makes no mention 
of the people by that name. 

The encyclopedia is generally accu- 


rate in its information. Only a few 
errors were noted. 

Entry of United States governmental 
agencies varies. Entry is under United 
States for some, e.g., Congress, Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, and Departments 
of Agriculture, Interior, Treasury, etc.; 
entry is under principal word for oth- 
ers, e.g., Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, Secret Service, and Securities 
and Exchange Commission. No entry 
for the Federal Security Agency was 
found in either place; the only infor- 
mation under United States Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare 
is, “executive dept, established 1953; its 
sec’y is a member of the Cabinet.” 

Cross references are indicated by 
small arrows which precede the words 
to which the reader is referred. For 
example, in the article Cold War there 
are arrows before Cominform, Marshall 
Plan and NATO. Some blind references 
were noted. The article Abolitionists, 
for example, refers to Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin for which there is no entry; there 
is, however, an article on Harriet 
Beecher Stowe which mentions the 
book. Some cross references lead to 
other cross references. The entry for 
Accumulator, for example, refers the 
reader to Storage Battery and Cell, but 
there is no pertinent information in 
either place. The entry Storage Battery 
has only a cross reference to Electric 
Cell, and the article Cell pertains to 
a cell only as a biological unit. Occa- 
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sionally there are other cases of in- 
adequate information in the articles to 
which references are made. 

Material in the articles is given popu- 
lar treatment. Informality of expression 
is noted in the description of Holly- 
wood as “. . . a factory grinding out 
movies for the theaters of the world.” 

The lack of any pronunciation aid is 
a disadvantage. 

Bibliographical citations are mainly 
writings by authors who are the sub- 
jects of the entries. 

The last nine pages contain Lists and 
Tables (Presidents of the United States, 
Vice-Presidents, Facts about the United 
States, Chief Justices, Cities of the 
United States over 25,000, United States 
Time Differences, World Time Differ- 
ences, etc.), three pages of Emergency 
First Aid, and a final page of Weights 
and Measures and Chief American Hol- 
idays. There are no maps or illustra- 
tions in the volume. 

Both editions of the Basic are gen- 
erally pleasing in appearance. The 
paper is of the pulp type. The binding 
of the de luxe edition is red cloth. 
Although the cost of the volume would 
not merit rebinding, the margins and 
inner gutter are wide. The type is too 
small for comfortable reading. The de 
luxe edition has a rather deep-cut 
thumb index. Due probably to the qual- 
ity of the paper used there are some 
rough edges and some unevenness in 
inking on the thumb notches. There is 
a small amount of ink smear and some 
unevenness of shade in the print. The 
regular edition has attractive two-tone 
board covers, identical paging, narrow- 
er margins, and off-white paper of poor- 
er quality. 

The Basic Everyday Encyclopedia 
provides a low-cost source of brief in- 
formation on many subjects. It is gen- 
erally up to date and accurate. Physi- 


cally neither edition provides ease of 
reading or durability. The chief value 
of the Basic is for informal individual 
use. Within these limitations it is rec- 
ommended. 


Biographical Dictionary of Composers, 
with Classified List of Music for Per- 
formance and Study. By Percy M. 
Young. New York, Thomas Y. Crow- 
ell Co., [c1954]. 381p. 22.5em. Duroid 
$5.95; 20 per cent discount to schools 
and libraries. 


This work was published in England 
as A Critical Dictionary of Composers 
and Their Music in 1954 and almost si- 
multaneously in this country under the 
present title. Information on the book 
jacket indicates that more than 500 com- 
posers from earliest times to the present 
are included, arranged alphabetically 
from Abel to Wolf-Ferrari. A short 
preface and an alphabetical list of com- 
posers included precede the “biogra- 
phies” or brief critical essays. 

Mr. Young is the author of at least 
ten separately published works in the 
field of music. 

Regarding the inclusion of composers 
in this book the author states, “If some 
prejudice is shown in the selection I 
make no apology, for this work is an 
extension of a profession in making and 
lecturing about music.” Lvov, Paer, 
Moniuszko, Colasse, and two Strungks 
are among the inclusions; Quincy Por- 
ter, John Blow, Johann Joseph Fux, 
Howard Hanson, Charles Griffes, Leon- 
ard Bernstein, Kent Kennan, and Ivan 
Wyschnegradsky are among omissions. 

The Dictionary is, according to the 
author, intended “to assist performers 
on the one hand and audiences on the 
other.” It contains “only the barest 
biographical information,” but attempts 
to explain “the particular contribution 
of each [composer] to musical thought 
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and development.” This viewpoint is 
maintained consistently to such an ex- 
tent that many biographical details are 
excluded. For example, nationality is 
not generally given. Cole Porter, Loewe, 
Chambronniéres, Chausson, Chopin, 
Cimarosa, Vautor, Varése, Thuille, 
Chabrier, Vecchi and Offenbach are 
among the many who are entered with- 
out places of birth and often without 
any geographical associations. Critical 
estimates are also sometimes overly 
brief. 

The length of the sketches ranges 
from a few lines (about four) to more 
than 40 lines. The brevity of informa- 
tion is illustrated in the sketch of Rach- 
maninoff. There is, in addition to birth 
and death dates, a single statement 
about his life: “he left Russia in 1917 
and lived thereafter in the U. S. A.” 
Similarly, Leo Sowerby has contributed 
more to music than the “highly effec- 
tive, if somewhat unoriginal organ mu- 
sic” by which he “is familiar in America 
and Great Britain.” 

Mr. Young’s critical estimates of most 
composers are striking rather than judi- 
cious. The book contains factual errors. 
Rosario Scalero, not Scalen, was a 
teacher of Menotti, and Mackenzie 
wrote five formal operas instead of two. 
The author cautions that Jacob Handl 
is not to be confused with George 
Frederic Handel, but he himself has not 
always distinguished them. A cello con- 
certo by Grieg is mentioned; other 
standard reference works do not list 
such a work. 

Each biographical treatment is fol- 
lowed by suggestions of works which 
may be suitable for performance and 
by bibliographical references. Accord- 
ing to the Preface, the author did not 
intend the suggested lists to be exhaust- 
ive; e.g., he mentions a single work by 
Fayrfax, the complete works of J. S. 


Bach and none at all by Brahms. The 
bibliographical references reach 1953 
in recency, but the latest available 
books or articles are not always cited. 

Following the main body of the book 
are three appendices: Chronological 
and Geographic Summary [of com- 
posers}; Classified List of Music Sug- 
gested for Performance and Study, 
which is a listing of typical musical 
forms (vocal, chamber music, etc.) fol- 
lowed by composers’ names; and Other 
Composers Mentioned in the Text [an 
index]. 

The type is clear and varied in 
weight, the paper opaque; but the inner 
margins are narrow. The copy exam- 
ined is bound in black cloth and seems 
strong enough to withstand reasonable 
wear. 

The Biographical Dictionary of Com- 
posers has some value in contributing 
odd facts to a body of critical material 
and perhaps in encouraging the ama- 
teur performance and study of musical 
scores. However, because it is uneven 
in presentation and lacks both accuracy 
and quantity of primary biographical 
detail, whatever other merits it has, it 
is not recommended as a biographical 
dictionary. 


The Children’s Hour. Editor, Marjorie 
Barrows; assoc. ed., Mathilda Schir- 
mer; art ed., Dorothy Short. l6v. 
Chicago, The Spencer Press, Inc., 
[v.1-12, c1953; v.13-16, c1954]. illus. 
24cm. de luxe edition, red pyroxylin 
coated sturdite, distributed only by 
representatives of Sears, Roebuck 
and Co., $119.50; school and library 
edition, D grade impregnated blue 
Bancroft buckram, distributed to 
schools and libraries only by Spencer 
Press, Inc., $85 less 20 per cent dis- 
count to schools and libraries. 


The publisher states: “For all prac- 
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tical purposes, The Children’s Hour is 
a completely new sixteen volume set of 
books. However, as a matter of record, 
Spencer Press purchased all rights and 
title to the set from Houghton Mifflin, 
who published the original Children’s 
Hour continuously from 1907 through 
1940. About five percent of the original 
material has been retained—stories that 
our editors felt had a lasting and im- 
perishable appeal.” The Houghton Mif- 
flin edition of The Children’s Hour was 
reviewed in the Subscription Books 
Bulletin in April 1930. 

Arranged by subject, the 16 volumes 
are titled: First Story Book; Favorite 
Fairy Tales; Old Time Favorites; Cara- 
van of Fun; Best Loved Poems; Stories 
of Today; Favorite Mystery Stories; 
Myths and Legends; From Many Lands; 
School and Sport; Along Blazed Trails; 
Stories of Long Ago; Roads to Adven- 
ture; Favorite Animal Stories; Leaders 
and Heroes; Science Fiction & Readers 
Guide. Each volume contains a table of 
contents and an author-title index, ex- 
cept for volume 10, School and Sport, 
which has just a title index. 

The editor, Marjorie Barrows, is an 
author, anthologist, and a lecturer on 
children’s books. The 12 editorial con- 
sultants are recognized authors, educa- 
tors, editors and librarians; e.g., Cor- 
nelia Meigs, Newbery Prize winner; 
Mabel L. Robinson, Assistant Professor, 
Columbia University; Irving Crump, an 
editor of Boys’ Life; Norma Rathbun, 
Chief of Children’s Work, Milwaukee 
Public Library. 

The Children’s Hour contains what 
the editor and her consultants consider 
the best in children’s stories and poems, 
guided by the results of a “favorite 
reading” questionnaire sent out to 125,- 
000 children, teachers, and librarians. 
An advertising brochure states that 
The Children’s Hour is “a set of books 


for children with complete stories by 
the great writers of children’s litera- 
ture...” 

The set contains some good material 
from classic and modern literature, in- 
eluding selections from 14 of the 34 
Newbery Award books. The work of 23 
Newbery winners is represented. There 
are numerous selections from juvenile 
magazines. A great number of these are 
from Child Life of which Marjorie Bar- 
rows was once Editor-in-Chief, and 
from Story Parade. The term “best” 
can not be applied to all the material 
in this set. Some of the stories are of 
mediocre quality and in a few instances 
slightly less than average. Besides 
stories and poems from magazines, the 
set contains some entire books, excerpts 
from whole books, a few adaptations, 
and retellings. 

If it is hoped that the excerpts and 
selections will stimulate the child to 
read the whole book, it would seem 
best to have title information more 
easily available than in the list of ac- 
knowledgments at the front of each 
volume. 

Generally the selections will be of 
interest to 5- to 15-year-olds. Specifical- 
ly, however, the stories and poems will 
appeal largely to 8- to 12-year-olds. 

Volumes 2, 7, 8, and 10 through 15 
are divided into Part I: For Younger 
Readers and Part II: For Older Read- 
ers. Only volumes 10, 12, and 14 indicate 
this division in the table of contents. 
This division might be questioned in 
volume 2, Favorite Fairy Tales, where 
James Thurber’s Many Moons and an 
excerpt from Kenneth Grahame’s Wind 
in the Willows are designated for 
younger readers while Grimm’s simple 
folk tales, “Rumpelstiltskin,” “Snow- 
White” and “Sleeping Beauty” are in 
the section for older readers. 

Volume 1, First Story Book, will 
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probably be one of the most used vol- 
umes in the set though the caliber of 
stories and poems seems uneven. It con- 
tains some very good selections, e.g., 
“The King’s Breakfast,” The 500 Hats 
of Bartholomew Cubbins, Down, Down 
the Mountain, The Story of Babar and 
Angus and the Ducks. In contrast to 
these there are selections of average 
merit. The Littlest Angel seems a very 
sophisticated choice for a “first book” 
collection. Noticeable omissions are 
Mother Goose, and stories by Lois Len- 
ski and Beatrix Potter. For the most 
part reproductions of some of the origi- 
nal illustrations accompany each selec- 
tion; however, for full enjoyment and 
appreciation these stories should be 
read in the original picture book edi- 
tions. 

Volume 3, Old Time Favorites, con- 
tains selections from The Adventures 
of Tom Sawyer, Heidi, Toby ‘tyler, Lit- 
tle Women, Robinson Crusoe, Rebecca 
of Sunnybrook Farm and Hans Brink- 
er, and the entire text of The King of 
the Golden River and Sara Crewe. 
Pinocchio is markedly missing from 
this volume. 

Volume 5, Best Loved Poems, is an 
attractive, generally well-selected an- 
thology of traditional and modern Eng- 
lish and American poems. The poems 
are listed under 11 subject headings, 
such as “Everyday Poems” and “Our 
World.” The arrangement is such that 
the age appeal gets progressively high- 
er. Additional poems are scattered 
throughout the story volumes. 

The geographic coverage in volume 8, 
Myths and Legends, and in volume 9, 
From Many Lands, is good. Volume 8, 
with a fine introduction by Cornelia 
Meigs, contains not only classic Greek, 
Roman and Norse mythology and tra- 
ditional Eastern and European tales, 


but also includes some American tall 
tales. 

Carol Brink, Newbery Medal winner 
and consultant editor of volume 11, 
Along Blazed Trails, introduces this 
volume with a stimulating article on 
pioneer stories. The selection of stories 
in this volume is good; included are 
excerpts from Carol Brink’s Caddie 
Woodlawn, James Daugherty’s Daniel 
Boone, Esther Forbes’ Johnny Tremain 
and Julia Davis’ No Other White Men. 

Volume 15, Leaders and Heroes, con- 
tains articles about 45 men and women, 
prominent in many fields of endeavor. 
Five of these are still living: Marian 
Anderson, Helen Keller, Charles Lind- 
bergh, Queen Elizabeth II, and Albert 
Schweitzer. 

Eight science fiction stories are in- 
cluded in volume 16, Science Fiction & 
Readers Guide. A section titled “Pages 
for Parents” has ten sound reading 
guidance articles written by recognized 
authorities, e.g., “Fairy Tales and the 
Spirit” by Bertha E. Mahony, “The 
Child’s Personal Library” by Bess Por- 
ter Adams, and “What Is a Good Sci- 
ence Book?” by Herman Schneider. 
The section “Who’s Who in The Chil- 
dren’s Hour” contains biographical 
notes about the writers and artists 
whose work appears in this set: over 
500 in number. These notes range from 
one line to about 20 lines. The facts 
presented are accurate, except for a 
few minor points. There are small pho- 
tographs of most of the authors and 
artists. Volume 16 also contains pic- 
tures and biographical notes of the con- 
sultant editors of The Children’s Hour. 
The remainder of volume 16 contains a 
cumulative author-title index, a sub- 
ject index, and an index of illustrators 
for the entire set. The indexes appear 
accurate and usable. 

The physical make-up of the volumes 
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is pleasing: large print, good margins, 
attractive end-papers. The binding 
seems durable. 

The illustrations are reproduced by 
offset lithography. In her introduction 
to the set, the editor states: “The work 
of nearly every famous artist who 
draws and paints for children today 
will be found among the one hundred 
and twenty-eight pictures in full color 
and the two thousand five hundred pic- 
tures in two colors in The Children’s 
Hour.” Although the work of nine of 
the 18 Caldecott Award winners is in- 
cluded, the work of a number of out- 
standing present-day juvenile artists is 
missing, e.g., Virginia Lee Burton, Bar- 
bara Cooney, Ingri and Edgar d’Au- 
laire, Leonard Weisgard. In several in- 
stances the illustrations do not carry 
the spirit of the text, but on the whole 
the art work is appropriate. 

While The Children’s Hour intro- 
duces the child to some worthwhile lit- 
erature, it can not fill adequately the 
literary needs of every child. In the 
final analysis there is no substitute for 
a home library of individual books 
based on a reliable buying guide. A 
well-rounded home library of classics 
and high quality modern literature 
could be provided for the price of a set 
of this type. Generally most librarians 
and teachers feel that young readers 
should have books in their entirety; 
therefore, it would seem that most 
school and public libraries also would 
want to purchase individual books in- 
stend of a set of this kind. Because the 
quality of the material varies so wide- 


ly 'and because the excerpts represent 
books which should be read in their 
entirety, The Children’s Hour is rec- 
ommended only for homes that do not 
have easy access to reliable buying 
guides and to bookstores, and for li- 


braries where additional poetry and 
story anthologies are really needed. 


College and Private School Directory 
of the United States and Canada. 
“The Yellow Book.” Volume XXIV, 
1954. The Standard Descriptive List 
of Universities, Colleges, Private 
Schools of all Descriptions, Techni- 
cal, Commercial, Vocational and Cor- 
respondence, Edited by Paul Bauer 
. . . Chicago, Educational Bureau 
Publishing Co., Inc. [c1954]. 462, 53p. 
28cm. cloth $15; $7.50 to public li- 
braries, guidance officers, parents and 
students. 


The present edition of this work is 
the twenty-fourth volume to appear. 
Volume 18 (c1932), published by the 
Educational Aid Society, was reviewed 
in the Subscription Books Bulletin in 
July 1932. The work was issued 1907- 
1916 as American College and Private 
School Directory, and 1917-1928 as Edu- 
cational Aid Society College and Pri- 
vate School Directory. 

The editor states that the work “is 
used as the handbook of the Educa- 
tional Bureau, is a thorough and com- 
plete directory of the universities, col- 
leges and private schools in the United 
States and Canada. ... This... volume 
of the directory has been carefully re- 
vised and wholly remade from cover 
to cover after the submission of ques- 
tionnaires to the various schools for 
data. The book is intended for the use 
of public, college and high school li- 
braries and for educators, teachers, 
school counsellors, executives, students, 
commercial firms and the general pub- 
lic desiring information about schools.” 

The prefatory pages contain a plan 
of the directory; an index of the ma- 
terial in the volume, listed as it is 
arranged; alphabetical lists of 60 kinds 
of schools in the United States and 42 
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kinds of Canadian schools, with the 
number of schools in each classification 
(16,647 schools in the United States 
and 1742 Canadian schools); alphabeti- 
cal indexes to types of schools in the 
United States and in Canada; brief ex- 
planations of the Camp Section, the 
Fraternal and Social Organization Sec- 
tion, the Directory of Publishers, Busi- 
ness Firms and Agencies, and the 
Travel Section, etc.; a four-page Digest 
of Major Educational Benefits for Vet- 
erans, including Korean War veterans; 
and a list of abbreviations. 

The 18,368 schools are classified by 
kinds, then listed by states. For each 
school, the address is given, generally 
followed in parentheses by the 1940 
population figure for the city. Other 
information includes: the president or 
head, registrar, librarian, the religious 
affiliation, date of establishment, tui- 
tion, room and board, nature and length 
of course, ages included, and accredit- 
ing agency. In some instances entries 
include the “special feature of the di- 


rectory ... the editorial supplementing 
and immediately following the publish- 


ers [sic] description. . . . These edi- 
torials set forth the distinctive advan- 
tages of the respective schools.” It is 
not clear which of this material is edi- 
torially supplied. 

An examination of the section on 
library schools reveals much out-of- 
date information. Directors of eight 
library schools are incorrectly reported. 
The Indiana University Division of Li- 
brary Science, established in 1949, is 
not listed. 

Random examination reveals other 
errors. Deane W. Malott has been presi- 
dent of Cornell University since 1951, 
but his predecessor is still listed. Frank 
S. Hackett is listed as head of the 
Riverdale Country School, but John H. 
Jones has held that position since 1949. 


Nathan M. Pusey was named president 
of Harvard University in June 1953, but 
he is still listed as president of Law- 
rence College. 

A check of 36 trade schools in five 
categories shows 25 of them listed in 
1953 and 1954 telephone books. 

The College and Private School Di- 
rectory lists 60 kinds of schools com- 
pared to 49 in Patterson’s American 
Education, 1954 edition. For instance, 
the Directory lists Baking, Cake Deco- 
rating, Candy, Pie and Pastry Making 
Schools; Barber Schools; Beauty Cul- 
ture, Cosmetology and Electrolysis 
Schools; Burroughs Operator Schools; 
Chiropractic Schools, etc., not listed as 
separate classifications in Patterson. On 
the other hand, Patterson lists Country 
Day Schools and Schools of Labor as 
separate groups. The Directory has no 
alphabetical listing of schools; Patter- 
son has. The Directory does not list 
the dean, dean of women, business man- 
ager or financial secretary, head of the 
teacher placement bureau, or director 
of athletics; Patterson usually includes 
these. 

In the classified section, the College 
and Private School Directory lists many 
more schools of some types than Pat- 
terson. The former lists 1250 nursing 
schools, while Patterson lists 176. In 
this section, the Directory gives for each 
state the requirements for admission to 
its schools of nursing. The Directory 
lists 25 schools of occupational therapy; 
Patterson lists 17. 

The 11-page Camp Section, a “list of 
preferred summer camps,” is arranged 
according to Camps for Boys, Camps 
for Girls, and Camps for Boys and 
Girls. The camps are arranged by states 
in these three categories. The section 
Fraternities and Social Organizations 
(1 page) lists without apparent basis 
for selection three B’nai B’rith organi- 
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zations, nine Boys’ Clubs of America, 
seven fraternities, and five Young Men’s 
[sic] Christian Associations. The Travel 
Section likewise occupies one page and 
lists 23 hotels and resorts, arranged by 
state. The Buyer’s Guide (53 pages) 
includes publishers, business firms and 
agencies arranged by subject. There 
are no advertisements. The geographi- 
cal arrangement of the Camp Section 
makes it useful; the travel and organi- 
zation sections have little reference 
value. 

The College and Private School Di- 
rectory is well bound in yellow cloth 
with dark blue lettering. The paper is 
satisfactory, and the type is clear. The 
data is given in three kinds of type and 
there is no explanation of the use of 
the different type faces. Information on 
some schools is printed entirely in 
heavy type. The 8% by 11 inch page 
with three columns and narrow mar- 
gins looks crowded. . 

The College and Private School Di- 
rectory contains some _ information 
about schools which is not available 
elsewhere, and lists many schools not 
listed elsewhere. Because much of the 
material contained in the College and 
Private School Directory is out of date, 
it is recommended only for those who 
need extensive information about 
schools. 


Concise Dictionary of American Gram- 
mar and Usage. Ed. by Robert C. 
Whitford and James R. Foster. New 
York, Philosophical Library, [c1955]. 
viii, 168p. 23.3cm. cloth $4.50 net. 


The compilers state that this work 
“has grown out of our Little Dictionary 
of English Usage (1946) but differs 
from that earlier handbook in emphasis 
and content because this new book in- 
cludes a considerable number of words 
and phrases which lately have become 


current in the United States or have 
acquired new meanings in recent years.” 
The Little Dictionary of 1946 consisted 
of 120 pages, was published by Barnes 
and Noble, and sold for $1.25. 

Robert C. Whitford is Dean of the 
Division of General Studies and Profes- 
sor of English at Pratt Institute, Brook- 
lyn, and James-R. Foster is Chairman 
of the English Department at Long 
Island University. 

The present volume seems to belong 
in the Philosophical Library’s “Mid- 
century Reference Library”; at least, a 
Dictionary of American Grammar and 
Usage is listed on the book jacket as 
among forthcoming volumes in that se- 
ries. Essentially a handbook of compo- 
sition in dictionary form or, as the com- 
pilers say, “abecedarian arrangement,” 
it includes in one alphabet entries for 
usage, grammar, rhetoric and style, and 
now and then for spelling and pro- 
nunciation. The entries vary from sin- 
gle lines of definition or equivalents to 
several paragraphs with examples; all, 
however, justify the word “concise” in 
the title. The compilers claim a positive 
(i.e., liberal) rather than negative 
(i.e., conservative) approach, and con- 
siderable attention is paid to current 
slang and colloquial expression. This 
is evident in such entries as these, 
which in some current dictionaries 
would be labeled “collog.” or “slang”: 
muscle in, v. “Intrude violently (with 
on), seize a share in. . .”; mutt, n. 
“Mongrel; dull person; dolt”; pin-up, 
pin up girl, n. “Beauty; picture bene- 
ficial to morale.” Moreover there is 
considerable informality in these: de- 
ceit “. .. A tough word for bad spell- 
ers”; Exaggeration. “Do not lay it on 
with a trowel. Restraint or even under- 
statement is often . . .”; orthography, n. 
“Fancy for spelling.” 

The treatment is fresh, contemporary 
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and linguistically lenient; conservative 
lexicographers probably would not ap- 
prove. 

The entries, in bold-faced type, are 
arranged letter by letter—G. I. follows 
getaway; G-Man after global; those for 
brief discussions of grammar, rhetoric 
and style are capitalized; e.g., Effec- 
tiveness and Economy, Elliptical Sen- 
tence, Expletive. Poor proofreading 
must be responsible for the capitaliza- 
tion of Crocodile tears, Hoax, Shake- 
down and Sound off. There is extensive 
and necessary use of italic type, which 
may sometimes suggest cross reference 
although italics are never used for this 
purpose; e.g., Essay, n., “an attempt, 
especially a piece of writing which is 
less pretentious and less thorough than 
a treatise or a monograph.” As there 
are no entries for treatise and mono- 
graph, the use of italics here is not 
only unnecessary but also possibly 
misleading. Cross references are made 
by direct statement or by use of q.v. 
There are no charts, diagrams, illustra- 
tions or tables to supplement the text. 

Although, as the compilers point out, 
the alphabetical arrangement does not 
require writers, students or teachers to 
memorize a set of symbols or numbers 
for textual emendation, it would seem 
to require better cross references than 
are provided in this book and it offers 
temptation to pad some parts of the 
alphabet. Any reader may be irritated 
at what he does not find in such entries 
as these: 

Elliptical Sentence. “A clipped sen- 
tence, grammatically incomplete but 
not fragmentary.” [the complete entry] 
Under Clipped Sentence there is an ex- 
planation and an example. 

Effectiveness and Economy .. . “Some 
of the ways of attaining effectiveness 
and economy follow: .. . 


“5. By avoiding stringy or choppy 
sentences.” 
There are explanations with examples 
under both Stringy Sentences and 
Choppy Sentences, but no cross ref- 
erences to these headings. 

Inexact Word. “Use another word. 
Find one that more nearly expresses 
the thought.” [the complete entry] 
There are eight lines of explanation 
under Exact Word, but in these eight 
lines is mention of malapropism and 
fine writing without any indication that 
there are separate entries for those 
terms. 

A profusion of cross references can 
be annoying, but in this work the user 
may miss the better explanation of his 
error because of the scarcity of refer- 
ences. The undeniably useful informa- 
tion of the dictionary is poorly tied to- 
gether. 

An examination of the entries be- 
ginning with I indicates padding. Twen- 
ty entries concern grammar or rheto- 
ric; 29 concern usage; 92 are primarily 
definitions. It is useful to have idle, 
idol, idyl, and invite, invoke -differen- 
tiated in close order, but there is little 
justification for the inclusion of illiter- 
ate, immediate, impromptu, inadvertent, 
indestructible, influential, inhibition, in- 
ordinate, intelligible, invaluable, inven- 
tory, irresistible. Even if some of these 
are included because of spelling, which 
is not mentioned, it would seem better 
for the student to consult an ordinary 
dictionary. The compilers seem to con- 
cur by omitting spelling as an entry. 

Some of the space taken up by en- 
tries such as those listed above could 
have been better used to expand entries 
which suffer from too much conciseness. 
There is a 9-word definition of image, 
a 4-word definition of imagery, 5 words 
for imaginary, and 10 lines of explana- 
tion under imagination (no cross ref- 
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erences to other entries). In Porter G. 
Perrin’s Writer's Guide and Index to 
English, the alphabetically arranged In- 
dex includes an entry only for imagery 
and a cross reference from imaginative 
writing to factual and imaginative writ- 
ing, but the explanation under imagery 
occupies about one and one-half pages 
and includes definitions, examples, ad- 
vice and references to more extensive 
treatments. 

Although Whitford and Foster’s work 
is called a dictionary, it provides more 
than definitions, especially for the en- 
tries concerned with grammar and 
rhetoric, and it uses cross references, 
and therefore must stand comparison 
with a work like Perrin in which the 
treatment is less concise. Perrin’s sec- 
ond edition of 1950 is a volume of 833 
pages, published by Scott, Foresman 
and listed in their catalog (1954) for $3. 
Approximately the first half of the 
book is a conventional textbook of 
composition; the last half is the “Index 
to English,” an expository index de- 
signed for the same uses as the Con- 
cise Dictionary but with much more 
extensive treatment of entries, includ- 
ing references to other works, and 
a simple but effective use of the aster- 
isk to indicate cross references. Thus 
Perrin’s work is two books, including 
one similar to the Concise Dictionary 
but over twice as large, for less than 
the cost of the Concise Dictionary. The 
typography of the Concise Dictionary, 
two columns to the page, is clearer and 
more attractive, the paper is better, the 
textual matter is more concise, and the 
positive approach to American linguis- 
tics is more liberal. 

For some purposes the Concise Dic- 
tionary may be a refreshing change 
from the conventional handbooks of 
composition and easier to use. Because 
it duplicates material easily available in 


standard dictionaries, lacks the cross 
references necessary for quick refer- 
ence, and is expensive for the amount 
of information included, the Concise 
Dictionary of American Grammar and 
Usage is not recommended for libraries. 


Concise Dictionary of Ancient History. 
By P. G. Woodcock. New York, 
Philosophical Library, [c1955], [vii], 
465p. 21cm. linen $6 net. 


This is the second work in the Philo- 
sophical Library’s “Mid-Century Ref- 
erence Library” of dictionaries and en- 
cyclopedias (general editor, Dagobert 
D. Runes) that the author, Percival 
George Woodcock, has prepared. His 
earlier title was a Short Dictionary of 
Mythology, published in 1953. No addi- 
tional information about Mr. Woodcock 
has been provided by the publisher, 
and he is not listed in biographical dic- 
tionaries. No assisting editors are 
named. 

The purpose of the Concise Diction- 
ary of Ancient History, according to the 
Preface, “is to make available, in one 
concise and comprehensive volume, in- 
formation on most of the important 
people and events of classical antiquity. 
In order to reflect as complete a picture 
as possible of those cultures which are 
our special heritage, emphasis has been 
placed upon Greek and Roman history. 
However, many entries pertaining to 
other early civilizations are included, 
particularly from the Judaic, Egyptian 
and Persian cultures.” No information 
is given for China; India and the Indus 
River are briefly identified. The dates 
of coverage are given as “roughly, from 
the beginning of recorded history in 
the Mediterranean world, to the fall of 
the Roman Empire.” Tabulated lists of 
kings, emperors, writers, artists, and 
philosophers of ancient times are found 
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in the Appendix. There is no chronol- 
ogy of events. 

Woodcock presents his basis of se- 
lection of topics as follows: “Generally 
speaking, the items included are those 
which occur most frequently in classi- 
cal writings. In the case of less impor- 
tant data, the author has exercised per- 
sonal judgment and discrimination in 
choosing or rejecting a given entry.”— 
Preface. He also states that among 
other areas covered are those of “my- 
thology, literature and the arts, philoso- 
phy and science . . .” Considerable at- 
tention is given to these fields in arti- 
cles concerning individuals prominent 
in each. Yet no general articles are to 
be found on architecture, art, drama, 
literature, poetry, oratory, music, paint- 
ing, philosophy and religion. There is 
an article sculpture, however. There 
are also articles Greek architecture, 
Greek art, Greek drama, and Greek 
philosophy but no equivalent articles 
on other individual civilizations such as 
the Roman, Egyptian, and Phoenician, 
which were perhaps less outstanding in 
these areas. There is no general article 
on law and none on Greek law, though 
there is an article Roman law. 

The following omissions are puzzling 
in a dictionary of ancient history. The 
city of Alexandria is not identified as a 
main entry, although it is mentioned in 
other articles, such as Alexander the 
Great and Zenodotus. There are no spe- 
cific articles for the identification of 
Alaric, Assurbanipal, Cheops, Gizeh, 
Hatsheput, Karnak, Plebs, Shinar, Su- 
mer, and Visigoths. Although 24 books 
in the bibliography section pertain to 
the Hittites, and 30 Hittite kings are 
listed in tables in the Appendix, there 
is no article on the Hittites. Another 
lack is an entry for the Battle of Ka- 
desh; in this case, also, books on the 
subject appear in the Bibliography. 


Many of the topics are defined in two 
or three lines. In the letters C and P, 90 
per cent of the articles are 10 lines or 
less. Longer articles of a page or more 
are found for some subjects, such as 
Alexander the Great (34 lines); Anto- 
nius, Marcus (58 lines); Athenae (51 
lines); Greek philosophy (65 lines); 
Hannibal (66 lines); Hispania (48 
lines); Italia (48 lines). 

Cross references for some topics are 
given as see references, and in the text 
there are occasional q.v. references. In 
a few cases blind references were noted; 
for example, there is no identification 
of Arpi, although there is a reference 
to it from Argyripa; an entry for Aure- 
lius is missing, though there is a see 
reference from Antoninus, M. Aurelius. 

Although the dust jacket indicates 
that this work was prepared for the 
“general reader,” a very scholarly 
method of entry has been adopted by 
the author. According to the Preface, 
place names are “usually listed under 
the ndme they bore in antiquity,” in 
many cases with the more familiar form 
in parentheses directly following. Cross 
references are given for some geograph- 
ical areas, but not, for example, for the 
following: Caspium Mare (Caspian Sea), 
Internum Mare, (Mediterranean), Me- 
diolanum (Milan), Padus, (Po), Palaes- 
tina, (Palestine . . .), Troas, (Troy); 
Gaul is listed simply under Gallia, the 
Indian Ocean under Erythraeum Mare. 
No pronunciation of place or personal 
names is given. 

The author makes no statement re- 
garding choice of entry for personal 
names. In some cases, ancient Greek 
authors are entered under the Latin 
form of their names followed by the 
more familiar English form in paren- 
theses, e.g., Homerus (Homer), Hesio- 
dus (Hesiod), and Plutarchus (Plu- 
tarch); Euclid appears only under Eu- 
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clides. One finds Aristotle under the 
English spelling, with the Latin name 
in parentheses. 

Classical Latin authors are entered 
under the original Latin form of the 
name, Examples of those entered under 
nomen are Lucretius Carus, T. and Ter- 
entius Afer, P., (Terence); under cog- 
nomen, Cicero, Marcus Tullius and 
Varro, Marcus Terentius; and under 
praenomen, Tiberius. Vergil is found 
under Virgilius or Vergilius Maro, P., 
(Virgil). No see references are found 
for any of the above variations in spell- 
ings of names. Within each of these 
biographical sketches, if the individual 
is referred to by name, the English 
spelling is used. 

In the Appendix, there are Tables of 
the Kings of ancient kingdoms, namely, 
Hittite Kings, Kings of Lydia, Media, 
Egypt, Persia, Sparta, Macedonia, Syria, 
and the later Kings of Egypt, Kings 
of Pergamus, Bithynia, Pontus, Cappa- 
docia, Rome, and the Roman Emperors, 
usually with number of years each 
reigned and dates of each rule. Com- 
parison of these tabulations with the 
“Lists of Rulers, Chiefs of State, and 
other Notables, by Country” in the 
New Century Cyclopedia of Names 
shows considerable variation in names 
and dates, e.g., under Egypt, Macedo- 
nia, and Persia. 

Woodcock cites the source of the 
tabulated data for only one group, the 
Hittite Kings, with the statement, “This 
table practically corresponds with that 
to be found in ‘THE HITTITES’ by Dr. 
O. R. Gurney, 1952.” However, Gur- 
ney’s work does not appear in the au- 
thor’s bibliography of material on the 
Hittites. 

In addition to the tabulated reigns 
of kings, there are the following lists: 
The Most Important Latin Writers; 
Greek Writers and Artists; Philoso- 


phers. Footnotes to the lists, Greek 
Writers and Artists, and Philosophers, 
indicate “For dates and descriptions see 
under proper headings,” presumably 
referring to entries in the dictionary, 
but in some cases spelling of names dif- 
fers in the body of the book, and many 
names are not included. Errors in 
alphabetizing occur both in the diction- 
ary and in these lists. 

The Bibliography at the end of the 
volume is brief, poorly arranged, and 
bibliographically incomplete. There are 
no suggested readings in articles. 

Inconsistent marginal indentions of 
main topics mar the otherwise satis- 
factory format of the book. The type is 
clear, and entry words are given in 
bold-faced type. There are no maps or 
diagrams. 

Libraries will have little need for this 
volume since material included may be 
found in greater detail, and usually in 
greater accuracy, in other sources. Dic- 
tionary arrangement and classified tab- 
ulations may be of value as identifica- 
tion sources, but inadequate cross ref- 
erences, omissions of significant topics, 
and careless editing mar its quick ref- 
erence use. The Concise Dictionary of 
Ancient History is not recommended. 


A Dictionary of Linguistics. Mario A. 
Pei and Frank Gaynor. New York, 
Philosophical Library, [c1954]. [iv], 
238p. 22cm. linen $6. 


This dictionary is another volume of 
the “Mid-century Reference Library” 
under the general editorship of Dago- 
bert D. Runes. Mr. Pei, a member of 
the faculty of Romance Languages at 
Columbia University since 1932, is the 
author of a number of books and pam- 
phlets, most of which are on the subject 
of modern European languages. Frank 
Gaynor is editor or joint editor of five 
dictionaries of widely divergent sub- 
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jects, all of which are published by 
Philosophical Library. According to the 
Preface, Eugene Dorfman of the De- 
partment of General and Compara- 
tive Linguistics, Columbia University, 
“. . . contributed the major portion of 
the entries dealing with the recent ter- 
minological innovations of the descrip- 
tive-structuralist school of linguistics.” 

The Preface states that the dictionary 
includes: a) the general run of tradi- 
tional grammatical terms ... ; b) the 
more frequently used terminology of 
the field of historical linguistics, as it 
is used in the manuals of the last cen- 
tury and a half; c) that portion of the 
terminology of modern descriptive lin- 
guistics concerning which there is some 
measure of agreement among its users; 
and d) the names, affiliations and very 
brief descriptions of the major lan- 
guages and dialects of the world, both 
past and present. : 

Most of the common grammatical 
terms are included and in most cases 
seem adequately defined, but no more 
so than in the standard desk diction- 
aries. A complex sentence is defined, 
but simple and compound sentences 
are not listed. 

The common punctuation marks are 
included, but in a number of cases their 
use is not explained. For example, the 
entire entry on the semicolon is: semi- 
colon: “The punctuation mark [;].” 
Diacritical marks are included. 

The Preface states: “Here, for the 
first time, gathered in one handy vol- 
ume, will be found definitions of terms 
which have heretofore appeared in 
scattered books and in the pages of 
many different linguistic periodicals.” 
In order to test the completeness of 
the dictionary a count was made of 
terms, including the names of lan- 
guages, in five papers, chosen at ran- 
dom from linguistic periodicals. Of 98 


terms used in the first article, 66 are 
defined in the Dictionary of Linguis- 
tics; of 42 terms in the second, 35 are 
in the dictionary; of 70 terms in the 
third article, 51 are defined in the dic- 
tionary; of 46 terms used in the fourth 
article, 34 are defined in the dictionary; 
and of 47 terms used in the fifth, 25 are 
defined in the dictionary. Examples of 
terms used in these articles but omit- 
ted from the dictionary are: morphemic, 
singular, long vowel, compulsory al- 
ternation, and Pre-Celtic. Comparison 
was also made with the glossary of a 
recent monograph on phonemics. Of 67 
terms defined in the A-C section of 
this glossary, only 29 are included in 
the Dictionary of Linguistics. 

Some of the omissions indicated by 
these counts may have been intentional 
because the terms have not gained gen- 
eral acceptance. But one of the useful 
functions of a dictionary in a field in 
which terminology is changing, is to 
identify and document such terms. The 
editors seem to recognize this principle 
by occasionally introducing a defini- 
tion as a certain person’s term for a 
concept, e.g., Austric: “W. Schmidt’s 
term for a hypothetical family of lan- 
guages...” 

Although some of the information on 
the “names, affiliations, and very brief 
descriptions of the major languages... 
of the world” can, be found in tables in 
standard dictionaries and encyclope- 
dias, the Dictionary of Linguistics adds 
a number of languages and dialects not 
included in these tables, and in some 
but not all cases it gives additional in- 
formation, such as an estimate of the 
number of speakers. The alphabetical 
arrangement of the dictionary is an aid 
to the rapid finding of a particular lan- 
guage. Conversely, a table showing the 
relationships of the language families 
would have added to the usefulness of 
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the work. The only table included is a 
reprint of the International Phonetic 
Alphabet, revised to 1951. 

In general the definitions are brief. 
Some definitions are more satisfactory 
than others. The term root is adequate- 
ly defined as “The ultimate constitu- 
ent element common to all cognate 
words, ie., that element of a word 
which remains after the removal of all 
flexional endings, formatives (q.v.) 
etc. The root is usually present in all 
members of a group of words relating 
to the same idea, and is thus capable 
of being considered as the ultimate 
semantic vehicle of a given idea or con- 
cept in a given language.” For some 
terms, however, one must turn to sev- 
eral entries in order to complete the 
definition. For example: stem: “The 


root (q.v.) of a word plus a thematic 
morpheme (q.v.).” The frequent use of 
q.v. references in this manner is a sacri- 
fice of clearness to brevity. One instance 
of a blind q.v. reference was noted: un- 


voicing: “The change of a voiced (q.v.) 
consonant to the unvoiced (q.v.) pro- 
runciation.” There is no entry for 
“unvoiced.” 

Cross references are used extensive- 
ly and are of three kinds. In addition 
to q.v. and qq.v. in the text of the arti- 
cles, there are see references, as Aleut: 
“See Eskimo-Aleut,’ and references 
using cf., as aljimiado: “Cf. Mozarabic.” 

Inconsistencies were noted in the 
cross referencing. In some cases the 
references work both ways, but not 
always. For example, there are two 
similar see references: bow-wow theo- 
ry: “See onomatopeeic theory” and 
ding-dong theory: “See nativistic theo- 
ry.” The definition of the onomatopoeic 
theory mentions that it is sometimes re- 
ferred to as the bow-wow theory, but 
the definition of the nativistic theory 


makes no mention of the ding-dong 
theory. 

There is no indication of pronuncia- 
tion although it would be helpful in 
this dictionary containing many un- 
familiar proper names. 

A list of 16 references precedes the 
dictionary. This is a brief selection from 
the available literature of the subject 
and the basis of selection is not clear. 
The statement is made: “Unless other- 
wise indicated, when the names of the 
following authors are mentioned in the 
Dictionary, they constitute references, 
respectively, to the books listed be- 
low.” In only a very few such cases is 
an exact bibliographical reference giv- 
en. In addition to the references to 
these 16 books, there are a few other 
references to authors but no indication 
of title or other bibliographical data. 
For example, after—the definition of 
adaptation theory is “(Ludwig),” and 
after that for cardinal vowel is “(Dan- 
iel Jones).” 

Bloomfield’s Language is listed 
among the references. A scanning of 
Bloomfield’s chapter on languages of 
the world reveals omissions in the dic- 
tionary, some of which were probably 
intentional. One that probably was not 
intentional is the omission of the Lith- 
uanian language, said by Bloomfield to 
have two and one-half million speakers. 

Various inaccuracies were noted. 
Frisian is defined in the dictionary as 
“the language of about 3,500,000 per- 
sons in Friesland (in the Netherlands) .” 
The number evidently should read 350,- 
000 (the figure given by Bloomfield in 
1933) since the population of Friesland 
is still under 500,000. Aztec is listed as 
“An extinct American Indian language, 
also called Nahuatl . . .” Aztec-Nahua 
is, however, spoken by nearly a million 
Indians in Mexico today. 

Format and type are attractive and 
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satisfactory in every way. The entry 
word or phrase, followed by a colon, 
is in bold-faced type. In most cases 
words used in definitions that have 
also been used as entry words are set 
in italics. 

The Preface indicates that the dic- 
tionary is intended to be useful to 
teachers of modern and classical lan- 
guages, philologists, and students of 
the literature of linguistics. Such read- 
ers need a more complete and carefully 
edited work. For the reader who wants 
a popular treatment of the subject, the 
popular information contained in the 
Dictionary is available in the ordinary 
dictionaries which are in every library 
and in many homes. The Dictionary of 
Linguistics is not recommended. 


Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musi- 
cians. 5th ed. Edited by Eric Blom. 9v. 
New York, St. Martin’s Press Inc., 
1955 [c1954]. illus. diagrs. musical 
examples. 22.5em. buckram $127.50. 
10 per cent discount to schools and 
libraries. 


Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Mu- 
sicians was first published in 1878 in 
four volumes, planned and edited by 
Sir George Grove. A second edition 
appeared in 1900 in five volumes, edited 
by J. A. Fuller-Maitland. A third edi- 
tion came out in 1927 in five volumes, 
edited by H. C. Colles, and a volume 
entitled American Supplement ap- 
peared in 1928. In 1940 Mr. Colles 
edited a Supplementary Volume, which, 
with the six volumes already published, 
comprised the fourth edition. The Sup- 
plementary Volume was reviewed in 
the Subscription Books Bulletin for 
January 1941. The present edition has 
been compared with the fourth edition. 

The fifth edition in nine volumes was 


edited by Sir Eric Blom, former music.. 


critic of the Manchester Guardian and 


Birmingham Post, editor and author of 
many books on music. He is chairman 
of the Central Music Library in Eng- 
land, and a member of the Council of 
the Royal Musical Association. 
Grove’s Dictionary is a comprehen- 
sive encyclopedia covering the field of 
music, including articles on musical 
history, terminology, compositions, in- 
struments, theory and practice, biogra- 
phies, contemporary artists, etc. The 
aim of the work is to be “encyclopaedic 
and universal.” The work has a frank- 
ly British bias, indicated by the inclu- 
sion of many obscure British person- 
alities and subjects of interest primari- 
ly to British readers. This edition, ac- 
cording to the preface, “represents the 
most thoroughgoing revision ever at- 


- tempted since the original publication 


of the work . . .” The whole encyclo- 
pedia has been reset. The publishers 
state that there are “some 5000 new 
entries, including over 250 large arti- 
cles and nearly 350 long articles which 
have been written afresh. . . . The nine 
volumes . . . comprise over 8000 pages 
of which nearly 4000 are new.” The C 
sections illustrate the changes. There 
are 573 pages of C’s in the new edition 
compared to 248 pages in the old. In 
the Ca sections there are 407 main 
entries in the fifth edition compared to 
221 in the fourth. The article Carol has 
been enlarged from 4 pages to 10%. 
There is an “Appendix, arranged year 
by year, giving the names of composers 
from 1400 to the present day, with the 
dates of their birth and death. The Ap- 
pendix gives as well, in smaller type, 
births and deaths of the composers’ 
contemporaries in the other arts—lit- 
erature, painting, architecture, sculp- 
ture, the stage, etc.” 

Articles are signed with initials, to 
which there is a key in volume 1. The 
abbreviations “rev.,” “adds.” or “abr.” 
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are often found with the initials to 
show that an article taken over from 
an earlier edition has been corrected, 
lengthened or abridged. There are more 
than 500 contributors, listed with their 
academic degrees; nearly 200 of these 
are new to Grove. Those who are new 
in the fifth edition are marked with 
an asterisk (*); former contributors 
now deceased are marked with a dag- 
ger (t+). Most of the contributors are 
English, although there are a number 
of other distinguished Europeans and 
many Americans, including Karl Geir- 
inger, professor of history of music at 
Boston University (American musi- 
cians), George Pullen Jackson, authori- 
ty on spirituals and member of the 
International Folk Music Council 


(Character Notation and Spirituals), 
Francis D. Perkins, formerly music 
critic and music editor of the New York 
Herald Tribune (American performers 
and New York), Charles Seeger, chief 
of the Music Division of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union (Folk Music: U.S.A.), and 


Nicolas Slonimsky, conductor and as- 
sociate editor of the New Music Quar- 
terly (Folk Music: Mexican and Bos- 
ton). 

Illustrations consist of 76 plates 
(there were 95 in the fourth edition), 
and musical examples, line drawings 
and diagrams in the text. Portraits of 
55 musicians have been removed since 
they were deemed to be superfluous; 
there are no portraits in this edition 
except that of Sir George Grove. The 
deletion of portraits made possible the 
inclusion of many new illustrations of 
musical instruments and other subjects. 
Sixteen plates are in color. 

Biographical references are numer- 
ous and fairly up to date. Some 1954 
works were noted, even some published 
as late as May. Many periodical refer- 
ences are given. The editor explains, 


“Except those given under highly tech- 
nical articles, . . . the bibliographies 
are not critical. ... [They] are always 
guides to further reading .. .” 

There are a great many biographical 
articles. The biographical material on 
a composer is often followed by a dis- 
cussion of his work. In the case of a 
composer, there is a more or less com- 
plete list of works, often classified by 
categories, and for the more important 
composers there are elaborate tabu- 
lated catalogues of works. Such a list 
for Haydn, for instance, covers 40 pages; 
that for Brahms covers 12 pages. The 
lists of works of living composers have 
been revised and brought up to date. 
Many new biographies of living musi- 
cians have been added and many of 
those that appeared in the fourth edi- 
tion have been rewritten. However, a 
comparison of names in the L-M sec- 
tions with David Ewen’s Living Musi- 
cians (New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 
1940) revealed that of the 67 names in 
that part of Ewen, 35 were not found in 
Grove, including Emanuel List, Erich 
Leinsdorf, Josef Lhevinne, and Fritz 
Mahler. Fourteen of these were Ameri- 
cans. The article on the Pro Arte Quar- 
tet states that after 1940 “The Quartet 
ceased to exist.” On the contrary, it 
now flourishes at the University of 
Wisconsin as Artists in Residence. A 
comparison was also made of the C-E 
sections of David Ewen’s American 
Composers Today (New York: H. W. 
Wilson Co., 1949). Of the 29 entries in 
this section in Ewen, only seven were 
not found in Grove. 

An interesting change in editorial 
policy was noted in the treatment of 
subjects such as music in relation to 
radio and television. The Supplemen- 
tary Volume (1940) had a 20%4-page 
article Broadcasting. “The distribution 
of music throughout the world, and to a 
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certain extent the conditions of its per- 
formance, have been revolutionized by 
the coming of wireless,” explained the 
editor. The article Broadcasting in the 
fifth edition is less than one column in 
length; reference is made to the previ- 
ous long article, “Though now inevi- 
tably out of date in some respects .. .” 
A seven and one-half page article Radio 
Transmission “deals at length with the 
science of broadcasting with reference 
to music.” The article British Broad- 
casting Corporation has been revised 
with a section on recorded music added. 
There are no articles on television, the 
American Broadcasting Company, nor 
the National Broadcasting Company. 
Some of the new articles not found 
in the fourth edition are Postage Stamps, 
Recorder, Iraqian and Mesopotamian 
Music, Film Music, Chinese Music, 
Helsingfors, London, National Anthems, 
South Africa, Spirituals and Wales, 
Musical History of. Four general areas 
in which much new material was noted 
were folk music, music of Aftica and 
Asia, musical instruments, and nation- 
al anthems. Most of the material in the 
American Supplement has apparently 
been omitted from the fifth edition. Of 
134 entries in the A section of the 
American Supplement, only 22 appear 
in the new work. The material in the 
Supplementary Volume, on the other 
hand, has been mostly incorporated 
into the new edition. Of 30 entries in 
the J section in the Supplementary Vol- 
ume, only 2 were missing from the fifth 
edition. 
Cross references are plentiful, fol- 
lowing both main entries, which are in 
bold-faced capitals, and secondary en- 
tries, which are in smaller bold-faced 
lower case, for non-musical persons or 
subjects, e.g., Botticelli. “See Respighi 
(‘Trittico’", orch.).” See and see also 
references are used in footnotes to re- 


fer to other articles in Grove and also 
to other works. There is no index. 

Articles are interesting and the ma- 
terial is well presented. 

The set is attractive, sturdily bound 
in blue buckram with gold lettering. 
The type is small and clear; the page 
has two columns and adequate margins. 
Main entries are in bold-faced type. The 
paper is opaque, natural-finish stock. 

Despite the British emphasis, Grove’s 
Dictionary is comprehensive, authorita- 
tive and well written, an excellent re- 
vision of a famous musical encyclope- 
dia. There is so vast an amount of new 
material, both in revision and addition, 
that owners of the fourth edition would 
do well to purchase the fifth. Grove’s 
Dictionary of Music and Musicians is 
recommended. 


Intelligent Layman’s Medical Diction- 
ary. By Harry Swartz. New York, 
Frecerick Ungar Publishing Co., 
[c1955]. 306p. illus. tables. 21cm. cloth 
$4.75; to schools and libraries, 20 per 
cent discount. 


According to the preface, the purpose 
of this new medical dictionary is to 
express in everyday language basic 
medical, anatomical, surgical, and psy- 
chiatric terms for the layman. The pub- 
lisher intends the book for use in 
homes, business offices and schools, by 
the “patient and his family . . . the 
lawyer and his client . . . personnel 
directors, volunteer hospital workers, 
doctors’ secretaries, college students...” 

The content of the book is made up 
of the dictionary proper; a group of 
four tables listing vitamins, important 
hormones, desirable weights and obstet- 
ric data; the Hippocratic Oath; a series 
of 14 illustrations of the parts of the 
body; and an Index and Cross-Refer- 
ence Guide. Apparently it is entirely 
the work of the author, an allergist and 
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author of several books on allergies 
for the general reader including Al- 
lergy . . . (Rutgers University Press, 
1949) and The Allergic Child (New 
York: Coward-McCann, 1954). In the 
dictionary proper he has compiled an 
estimated 4500 terms of which a partial 
sampling indicates that approximately 
30 per cent are medical; 25 per cent are 
anatomical; 16 per cent are chemical; 
10 per cent each are surgical and psy- 
chiatric; and 9 per cent are pharma- 
ceutical. There is a considerable num- 
ber of nursing terms but almost no 
dentistry terms. Very few abbrevia- 
tions and no biographical entries are 
listed. 

Coverage of recent medical progress 
is uneven. Many of the new antibiotics, 
hormones and surgery techniques are 
defined, but fluorides, antihistamines, 
the Salk Vaccine, DDT, Isoniazid, Di- 
cumarol and the Blalock-Taussig opera- 
tion are not included as entries. 

Main entries in bold-faced type are 


arranged alphabetically with subhead- 
ings such as types of a disease italicized 
and listed alphabetically in paragraph 
form under the general term. For many 
subjects, such as anesthesia and arth- 
ritis, which are ordinarily broken down 
into various classifications in medical 


dictionaries, subheadings have been 
partially or entirely omitted. In cases 
where there are numerous subheadings 
the lack of spacing or indentation makes 
it difficult to find desired subheadings 
quickly. Although many of the terms 
are unfamiliar, pronunciation is not 
indicated for at least 50 per cent of the 
words, including difficult ones like 
fluoroscope, gastrojejunostomy, pros- 
tatectomy, and presystolic. Pronuncia- 
tion where given has been spelled out 
without the use of phonetic symbols. 
A pronunciation key precedes the body 
of the dictionary. Derivations of words 


have been omitted as well as definitions 
of prefixes and suffixes. 

Definitions are primarily descriptive 
and vary in length from the very short, 
e.g., gravid: “pregnant,” to the two- 
page explanation of test, with the aver- 
age probably six to eight lines. The de- 
cision as to length seems at times arbi- 
trary with a number of important medi- 
cal terms receiving briefer treatment 
than some relatively minor ones, e.g., 
cancer in two lines and diverticulum in 
13 lines. 

The explanations are generally ac- 
curate, simply and clearly written, and 
somewhat expanded over the usual dic- 
tionary definitions by the frequent use 
of examples and the elaboration of such 
details as disease symptoms and func- 
tions of organs. Although this elabora- 
tion will be an appealing feature to the 
general public, it not infrequently re- 
sults in a lack of conciseness, e.g., in 
the definitions under achalasia, acid- 
fast, acidosis, acromegaly, acromion 
and alkalosis. 

Cross references, largely see refer- 
ences from the popular terminology to 
the medical term, are only occasionally 
used in the body of the book. Inconsist- 
ency in use of cross references was 
noted. Two definitions of the same sub- 
ject frequently occur under different 
forms of entry with no cross reference 
from one to the other. Even more fre- 
quently, only one entry is listed though 
the topic may have several popular or 
medical designations, e.g., Hansen’s dis- 
ease, muscular dystrophy and Bright’s 
disease are not entries. 

In place of adequate cross references 
in the text, the author has included at 
the end of the book an Index and 
Cross-Reference Guide listing impor- 
tant key words related to a particular 
entry. Much is made of this feature, but 
its value is questionable. For example, 
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few persons will have the patience or 
desire to search the: 50 or more brief 
definitions referred to under heart or 
nervous system to assemble information 
on those subjects. No indication is 
given as to which of the key words 
would be most fruitful. 

A comparison with the standard 
American Illustrated Medical Diction- 
ary by Dorland (Philadelphia: W. B. 
Saunders, 1951, $11.50), American 
Nurses Dictionary by Price (Philadel- 
phia: W. B. Saunders, 1950, $3.75) and 
Stedman’s Shorter Medical Dictionary 
(Chicago: American Publishers Cor- 
poration, 1942, $2.75) indicates an al- 
most negligible inclusion of entirely 
new terms. A sampling taken by scan- 
ning all entries under E and J revealed 
only six terms not in Dorland, 11 not 
in Price, and 15 not in Stedman. By 
contrast, an estimated 300 to 400 terms 
not feund in Swartz are in any one of 
the other three dictionaries, the brief- 
est of which contains at least 25,000 
definitions in contrast to the 4500 in 
Swartz. Among these omissions are a 
considerable number of words that 
would seem to be basic terms in a medi- 
cal dictionary, e.g., ectoplasm, electro- 
surgery, emulgent, epidermis and ex- 
tensor. In checking on the inclusion of 
basic terms, a sampling was also made 
of the index entries in a good home 
medical book, Modern Home Medical 
Advisor by Fishbein (Garden City, 
1953, $4.95). Numerous elementary 
medical terms such as antihistamines, 
bladder, brain, constipation, fats, Glan- 
dular fever, pyorrhea and teeth were 
found in Fishbein but not in Swartz. 
It is difficult to see in so brief a book 
why some important definitions have 
been omitted when numerous minor 
ones have been included, among which 
are favism (a disease limited to Sicily 


and Sardinia), jockey strap, palm (of 
hand) and hamster. 

In over-all appearance Intelligent 
Layman’s Medical Dictionary is pleas- 
ing. The outside binding is an attrac- 
tive gray cloth and fairly sturdy. It is 
printed in clear type on good white pa- 
per with ample margins. The black-and- 
white illustrations are unusually clear. 

This dictionary has many limitations. 
Not only its brevity but the frequent 
omission of pronunciation aids and clas- 
sifications of general terms, inadequate 
cross references, the unevenness in cov- 
erage of recent medical development 
and the lack of conciseness in the defi- 
nitions of some terms will make serious 
reference use difficult by librarians, 
students, doctors’ secretaries and hos- 
pital workers. The omission of a goodly 
number of elementary terms and in- 
clusion of many minor ones will handi- 
cap the home reader. The field repre- 
sented by this book is already covered 
more extensively by several medical 
dictionaries in its price range. Although 
considerable success by the author in 
simplifying difficult medical terms, and 
a satisfactory format, may give this 
work some value as a supplementary 
tool, because of its limitations the In- 
telligent Layman’s Medical Dictionary 
is not recommended. 


Lutheran Cyclopedia. Editor in chief, 
Erwin L. Lueker. Saint Louis, Con- 
cordia Publishing House, [c1954]. xii, 
1160p. 23.6cm. buckram $5.95 cash 
postpaid; to libraries $3.97 plus post- 
age. 


According to the Editor’s Preface, 
this work treats “important aspects of 
the thought and life of the Church 
since the days of the Apostles” in the 
following fields: Bible interpretation, 
systematized theology, Church history, 
life and worship in the Church. The 
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Cyclopedia was prepared under the 
auspices of the General Literature 
Board of the Lutheran Church—Mis- 
souri Synod. 

Many of the contributors are on the 
faculties of St. Paul’s College, Concor- 
dia, Missouri and Concordia Seminary, 
St. Louis, Missouri. The Preface states: 
“Basic articles were prepared by schol- 
ars in many fields.” Materials from the 
Concordia Cyclopedia, published by the 
Concordia Publishing House in 1927, 
and from the Abiding Word, an anthol- 
ogy of doctrinal essays, edited by Theo- 
dore F. K. Laetsch and published by 
Concordia in 1946, were adapted and 
incorporated in the volume. The Lu- 
theran Cyclopedia is more inclusive 
than the Concordia. 

The articles, alphabetically arranged, 
are initialed with the exception of very 
.short articles and longer ones repre- 
senting the work of several persons. 
The Preface is followed by a list of 
abbreviations used in the volume and 
the initials and names of the contribu- 
tors. 

While the book is titled Lutheran 
Cyclopedia, and places primary empha- 
sis upon the Lutheran Church and its 
doctrines, it also contains adequate 
entries for other religious bodies; for 
example, it contains approximately one 
page under Friends, Society of and 
about two pages for Methodist Bodies. 
Theological terms and practices are 
explained, and differing interpretations 
by various groups are noted. For many 
church practices, such as Confession 
and Confirmation, the Lutheran inter- 
pretation is given first, followed by 
that of other churches. Religious his- 
tory is given under names of countries. 
There are entries for non-Christian re- 
ligions, for a few mythological charac- 
‘ters, and for some general subjects 


such as Psychotherapy and Socialism 
and Communism. 

The length of the articles ranges from 
three lines to 24 pages for Lutheran 
Church—-Missouri Synod, The. The av- 
erage article is about one and one-half 
pages in length. The average length of 
biographical entries is about 12 lines. 
Articles are written clearly, although 
in some instances they present the 
Lutheran point of view. For example, 
the entry for Church School refers to 
Parish Education which is a description 
of the Lutheran parochial school or- 
ganization. The latter article contains 
a reference to the short article Sunday 
School which gives general historical 
background. 

In some instances brief bibliographies 
are given; however, bibliography is not 
a strong feature of the book. The bib- 
liographies tend to emphasize older 
works on a subject alihough copyright 
dates through 1953 were found. Refer- 
ences to periodical articles are listed in 
addition to books. 

The longer articles are subdivided 
into numbered sections. For example, 
under Baptist Bodies, a history of the 
denomination is given, followed by a 
numbered listing of topics such as Doc- 
trine and Polity, and of the various 
divisions such as The American Baptist 
Convention and Southern Baptist Con- 
vention with statements of the differ- 
ences which separate the groups. Un- 
der Roman Catholic Church there is a 
nine-page history of the Church from 
the time of the Reformation, with num- 
bered paragraphs but without subhead- 
ings. 

There are many see references both 
in articles and as separate entries; there 
are other cross references denoted by 
asterisks within articles. For example, 
one is referred from Oxford Group 
Movement and from First Century 
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Christian Fellowship to Buchmanism. 
At times reference is made to a specific 
section of an article; e.g., Icaric. “See 
Communistic Societies, 5”; Heidelberg 
Catechism. “See Reformed Confessions, 
D2.” The quantity of cross references 
is a strong feature of the book. 

Biographical articles, of which there 
are many, are uneven in length and 
quality. The preface states that “it was 
considered best, especially in the case 
of Lutheranism in America, to follow 
the practice which places contemporary 
men into works like Who’s Who rather 
than cyclopedias.” Very few living per- 
sons are included. In most cases of per- 
sons about whom there is much bio- 
graphical material elsewhere the arti- 
cles are quite short. In some instances 
bibliographies are given at the end of 
biographies, as in the case of Martin 
Iuther, John Wesley, Carl Walther and 
John Knox. While there are many 
entries for members and clergymen of 
the Lutheran church, one can not say 
that they dominate the biographical 
material in the book. 

Among the entries of contemporary 
interest to be found are: Radio Sta- 
tions, Religious; Aged and Infirm, 
Lutheran Homes for; Marriage Laws 
(individual states not listed); Adult 
Education; Boy Scouts of America; 
Camp Fire Girls, and Family Life Edu- 
cation. Statistics for the Lutheran 
Church—Missouri Synod are given in 
table form for the years 1884 to 1952. 
Statistics for the United Lutheran 
Church in America, the Lutheran Free 
Church and Lutheran Brethren are in- 
corporated in the articles under these 
headings. In a few instances 1952 mem- 
bership statistics are given for other 
denominational groups. Sources for 
ecclesiastical statistics are found under 
Statistics, Ecclesiastical. 

The format of the book is excellent 


with clear print on paper of good quali- 
ty. There are two columns to the page, 
topical headings at the tops of columns, 
and well-spaced entries. Outer margins 
are good but inner margins vary from 
narrow to reasonably wide, The book is 
attractively bound in maroon buckram 
with gold lettering. 

The strong points of the Lutheran 
Cyclopedia are wide range of subjects 
covered, many cross references, inclu- 
sion of recent material, and excellent 
format. It is recommended for all li- 
braries, including home libraries, as an 
up-to-date one-volume religious ency- 
clopedia with a Lutheran point of view. 


The Macmillan World Gazetteer and 
Geographical Dictionary. Edited by 
T. C. Collocott and J. O. Thorne. New 
York, The Macmillan Co., 1955. 
[c1954]. [viii], 792p. 22cm. cloth $6.95; 
regular discount to school and public 
libraries. 

The editors state in the Preface that 
this volume “is essentially a list of 
places, arranged alphabetically and de- 
scribed with respect to location, im- 
portance, interest (historical or other), 
and size. It is world-wide in scope, but 
the Editors do not claim to have in- 
cluded every place in the world .. . the 
Editors, forced to make a choice, have 
aligned their sympathies with the Eng- 
lish-speaking people of the world and 
have tried, within the limits of human 
ingenuity, to put themselves in their 
places.” According to the book jacket, 
the work covers the continents of the 
earth and every country in them, the 
world’s historic cities, towns of the 
world, oceans, rivers, lakes, mountains 
and other topographical features, and 
climates, currents, winds, volcanoes, 
etc. 

This work was originally published 
in England in 1954 as Chambers’s 
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World Gazetteer and Geographical Dic- 
tionary. A number of sources consulted 
failed to produce any information about 
the editors. No other authorities are 
named, though the editors express 
“their grateful thanks to . . . profession- 
al geographers, government and mu- 
nicipal officials, colleagues on the edi- 
torial staff of W. & R. Chambers Ltd., 
and many [other] individuals. . .” 

The main text of the book is arranged 
alphabetically in double-column pages. 
The entry is in bold-faced type, fol- 
lowed by the pronunciation, if given, in 
italic type, with alternative spellings or 
variants in small capitals. Pronuncia- 
tion is indicated for many of the entries 
and considering the language problems 
involved, the attempt appears to be 
satisfactory when the key is used. Two 
or more entries of the same name, 
when occurring in one country or re- 
gion, are listed under one heading and 
numbered; when located in different 
countries they are listed separai2ly. 

Most of the entries are limited to a 
few lines. Longer articles, especially 
those on the continents and more im- 
portant countries, are divided into sec- 
tions, concluding usually with a his- 
tory. For example, the article United 
States of America, which fills almost six 
pages, is divided into Description, Cli- 
mate, Agriculture, Resources, Industry, 
Population, Government and Admin- 
istration, and History (almost three 
pages). The 1950 census figures are 
used. 

Cross references are usually indi- 
cated by small capitals, and in the 
words of the editors “tendency to mul- 
tiply cross-references has been resist- 
ed.” Occasionally see or see also is 
used. The results are satisfactory. The 
large number of abbreviations used 
throughout the book to conserve space 
are conventional ones, e.g., “res.” for 


“residential,” and are explained in a 
table. The writing is done in a correct, 
smooth and informal manner. 

In addition to the main text there is 
a supplementary index more than 30 
pages in length arranged in three col- 
umns of small but legible type. This 
contains see references in the form of 
variant names or alternative spellings 
to articles in the main text, e.g., British 
South-Central Africa “=Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland Federation”; see references 
to places mentioned in articles in the 
main text, e.g., Briton Ferry “_>Neath”; 
brief items on places, usually consisting 
of a few words and abbreviations, e.g., 
Moorhead, “W Minn., USA. Agric. tn; 
p. 15,000”; and see references from 
variant forms to places entered with 
brief information in the index. Similar 
names sometimes appear in the main 
text and the index, e.g., Madura, Ma- 
kurdi; Malvern, Australia is listed with 
brief information in both parts. In the 
Preface the editors draw the reader’s 
attention to this index as “vitally im- 
portant if the fullest use is to be made 
of the volume.” It is unfortunate that 
in a book of this type which obviously 
is to serve as a quick and ready ref- 
erence work, two alphabets make the 
reader waste time and energy. 

To determine the scope of the vol- 
ume, a comparison of entries on 30 
pages of the present work in three dif- 
ferent parts of the alphabet was made 
with Webster’s Geographical Dictionary 
(Springfield, Mass., G. & C. Merriam, 
1949, $8.50; Subscription Books Bulle- 
tin July 1950). Macmillan listed 526 
entries in the main text and supplemen- 
tary index; Webster’s, in the same 
alphabetical sections, listed 1430 entries. 
Macmillan included 95 entries which 
do not appear in Webster’s under a 
similar spelling. Of the entries which 
appear only in Macmillan, the majority 
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are places in England or the British 
Commonwealth. A further example of 
British emphasis is the amount of space 
afforded to such English cities as Liver- 
pool, Manchester, Salisbury and York 
as compared to Webster’s. For Ameri- 
can readers, the entry in Webster’s for 
Madison listing 16 references is much 
more enlightening than that in Macmil- 
lan referring only to the capital of Wis- 
consin. Similarly, Macmillan has only 
two references to Manchester (in Eng- 
land and in New Hampshire), whereas 
Webster’s has 11 references. All indica- 
tions are that entries in Webster’s are 
greater in number. There are no maps 
in Macmillan, while Webster’s has 
black-and-white maps and a brief atlas 
section in color. 

Information appears to be up to date. 
Almost a page of recent developments, 
some as late as Novernber 1954, is in- 
cluded at the end of the supplementary 
index. Examples of recent events ap- 
pearing in the main text include: under 
Eritrea, a statement that it became an 
autonomous state in 1952; under Ma- 
blethorpe, the record of the floods in 
January-February 1953; and under 
Yangtze-Kiang, a report of the begin- 
ning of a rail and road bridge in 1954. 
The general accuracy of the articles 
compares favorably with other geo- 
graphical dictionaries. 

The type is small but clear and the 
format makes for easy reading. The 
binding is satisfactory although the 
margins are narrow and the hinges lack 
reinforcement. 

Because the Macmillan World Gaz- 
etteer and Geographical Dictionary 
contains recent and accurate informa- 
tion although its scope is not exhaust- 
ive, it is recommended as a supplemen- 
tary tool, or where emphasis on British 
geography is needed. 


The Modern Textile Dictionary. Ey 
George E. Linton. New York, Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce; Boston, Little, 
Brown and Co. [cl1954] xxii, 772p. 
plates. diagrs. 23cm. cloth $12.50. 20 
per cent discount to schools and li- 
braries. 


This is a new dictionary in a field in 
which rapid developments have pro- 
duced new materials with new ter- 
minology. 

George E. Linton is a graduate of 
the Philadelphia Textile Institute and 
holds degrees from Teachers College, 
Columbia University and from Ford- 
ham University. The author or joint 
author of several books on textiles and 
a collaborator in the Dan River Mills, 
Inc., Dictionary of Textile Terms (a 
small 120-page glossary), Mr. Linton 
is now textile editor of American Fab- 
rics magazine. In the Modern Textile 
Dictionary he makes acknowledgments 
te many persons, organizations and 
publications. 

According to the book jacket, there 
are some 12,000 textile terms contained 
in the dictionary covering all phases of 
textile production and manufacture. 
The author has attempted to make this 
a “comprehensive textile dictionary” 
including such additional fields as fash- 
ion, history of costume, care of clothing, 
and management and labor. Terms in- 
cluded are “old and new, domestic and 
foreign—common-place, or peculiar to 
some particular area.” The publishers 
state that it will be “an invaluable 
guide to all those whose business or 
professional careers are concerned with 
textiles,” including teachers, students, 
interior decorators, buyers, jobbers, 
merchandisers, chemists and industrial 
engineers. 

Technical terms and phrases of es- 
tablished importance used in the indus- 


i. 
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try, such as aniline, hackling and titra- 
tion, are found, as are many trade 
names such as Estron, Naugahyde and 
Orlon. 

Besides textile terms which one 
would expect to find, for example, 
satin, rayon and warp twist, there are 
definitions of words used in sewing, 
such as gusset, hem and pleat; labor 
terms like gold-bricking, graveyard 
shift and featherbedding; and slang ex- 
pressions, though not identified as 
slang, such as peanut: “A merchant 
operating in a small way,” fruit cake: 
“A nutty customer” and wrap-up: “An 
easy sale... .” A few short biographi- 
cal sketches of men associated with the 
textile industry, e.g., Joseph Marie Jac- 
quard and Eli Whitney, are included. 

Entries are alphabetical, sometimes 
until the first word of a term, some- 
times under the key word. Entries un- 
der the word “cotton,” for example, 
extend over 24 pages. Fairly long lists 
of terms are sometimes grouped under 
broad headings; for example, names of 
fabrics in ten classifications of materials 
are listed under silk, man-made or 
synthetic fabrics, classification of. For 
some of these terms, e.g., “altesse” and 
“damaskquette,” there are neither en- 
tries nor cross references in the regular 
alphabetical places. 

The length of the articles varies ac- 
cording to the subject matter, some 
being only a line, such as mill run: 
“Ungraded yarn or fabric yardage,” 
while the article costume, history of is 
over 13 pages in length. For some fab- 
rics, e.g., Dacron, date and place of 
origin are given. Pronunciation is not 
included. 

' The definitions are more popular 
than technical in nature and are pre- 
sented in a clear, direct style which 
will be easily understood by persons 
concerned with textiles though not 


necessarily experts on the subject. 

Cross references occur throughout 
the text although at times they do not 
seem sufficiently adequate nor consist- 
ent. Under actual draft, for example, 
there is a see reference to draft, actual, 
but there is no reference from con- 
densing draft to draft, condensing. 
Scotch tweed is described under both 
Scotch tweed and tweed, types of with- 
out connecting references and with 
slightly differing definitions. 

There are useful charts, tables, dia- 
grams and line illustrations included, 
such as the identification chart of man- 
made and synthetic fibers, the ready 
reference chart for spot and stain re- 
moval in the care of clothing, a table 
of information and data on basic weave 
constructions, illustrations of weave pat- 
terns and a size chart for stockings and 
shoes. Thirty-two pages of black-and- 
white plates, both photographs and line 
drawings, are inserted in the center of 
the book. There are no references, how- 
ever, from text articles to the plates. 

The text is set two columns to a page 
in easily read type. Headings are in 
capitals. The cloth binding is an attrac- 
tive gray with red lettering on the 
spine. 

In spite of inadequacies in cross ref- 
erences, the dictionary contains much 
basic information on textiles. It will be 
useful to those engaged directly in the 
textile industry and to a wider audi- 
ence including home economists, in- 
terior decorators and buyers. It will be 
a worthwhile addition to the reference 
collection of any library and especially 
one having a technical collection. The 
Modern Textile Dictionary is recom- 
mended. 


The New Wonder Book Cyclopedia of 
World Knowledge: The thrilling sto- 
ries of twentieth-century industry, 
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science, nature, transportation, com- 
munication, and other marvels of the 
world. 12v. Philadelphia, Internation- 
al Press, [¢c1954 by The John C. Win- 
ston Co.] 2976p. diagrs. illus. 21.8cm. 
cloth backbone, paper sides $12; now 
sold entirely through chain stores. 


According to the publisher, this work 
was first published in October 1953 for 
distribution in a Canadian chain of 
super markets. American Stores Com- 
pany used the set as a promotion in the 
spring of 1954. In the fall of 1954 the 
midwest Kroger Stores used the same 
promotion. 

Information on the third page of each 
volume indicates that the work was pre- 
pared and edited by the National Lexi- 
cographic Board, Albert H. Morehead, 
president and general editor; Geoffrey 
Mott-Smith, supervising editor; Donald 
D. Wolf, cyclopedia editor. A number 
of sources consulted failed to produce 
any information about the board or any 
of the editors. A list of contributors, 
five of whom are among those listed as 
editors, appears in the front of each 
volume. The list varies slightly from 
volume to volume; about 30 persons are 
shown as contributors to the entire 
work. No information is given to indi- 
cate their qualifications. A list of con- 
sultants is also given in each volume. 
This list, also, varies somewhat from 
volume to volume. In most cases the 
names of consultants are accompanied 
by information about present and/or 
former positions held. The majority 
(62 out of a total of 89) appear to be 
connected with college and university 
faculties or large business concerns; 
the rest are connected with a variety of 
other types of institutions or organiza- 
tions, are retired, or have no position 
indicated. Articles are not signed and 
editors, contributors and consultants 


are in no way identified with any par- 
ticular article or subject. 

There is no preface nor introduction 
which states the purpose of the work or 
for whom it is intended. Articles are 
written in a “chatty” journalistic style. 
In many instances they seem to be ad- 
dressed to children, with much use of 
the second person and an introductory 
question, e.g., “Have you ever had your 
tonsils or adenoids out? Have you ever 
had your appendix removed?” On the 
other hand, the inclusion of such arti- 
cles as Quantum Theory, Psychological 
Warfare, The Transistor, Philosophy 
and Relativity and the usually more 
straightforward treatment of them 
would seem to suggest a more ad- 
vanced audience. 

The set contains a total of 326 arti- 
cles, varying in length from one to 30 
pages and averaging eight and one-half 
pages, arranged, with a few exceptions, 
in alphabetical order. In the light of 
this small number of articles and the 
limitations set forth in the subtitle, it is 
difficult to justify the inclusion of such 
articles as Charms, Sorcery, Counter- 
feiting, Pirates and Knighthood. For the 
same reason it seems strange that ma- 
terial dealing with the human body is 
divided into 16 separate articles, and 
that there are nine articles dealing with 
such closely related subjects as Air 
Force, Air Lines, Airplanes and Air- 
ships. 

Content and organization of articles 
leave something to be desired. An arti- 
cle often contains considerable mate- 
rial beyond the scope of, though related 
to, the subject under which it is en- 
tered. Approximately 3 of the 13 pages 
in the article The Book are taken up 
with a discussion of “The Why and How 
of Libraries.” There is no separate arti- 
cle for libraries. Another portion of the 
article is devoted to the history of paper 
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and printing although there are sepa- 
rate articles Paper and Printing. 

Material within articles lacks clear 
and well-defined organization and is not 
always presented as outlined by sub- 
headings. In the article Coffee, under 
the subheading “The Coffee Tree,” the 
second of two brief paragraphs deals 
with coffee houses in European cities, 
particularly London. Under the sub- 
heading “Coffee Houses,” two pages 
later, no mention is made of coffee 
houses in Europe, but only of those in 
the American colonies. 

Some poor sentence and paragraph 
construction, and improper use of 
words were noted. Technical terms are 
sometimes used without sufficient ex- 
planation, e.g., “binary” and “radix” in 
the article Calculating Machines, mak- 
ing the passage unclear to the reader 
unfamiliar with them. 

Most of the information appears to 
be reasonably accurate and up to date; 
for example, the 1953 expedition to 
Mount Everest and the atomic powered 
submarine Nautilus are found. There 
are, however, some misstatements and 
instances in which a lack of details con- 
tributes to a lack of complete accuracy. 
The article Decorations and Awards 
states that the Silver Star was estab- 
lished by Congress in 1918. Collier’s 
Encyclopedia indicates that the Silver 
Star was instituted in 1935, confirmed 
by Act of Congress in 1942. The article 
Farm Machinery discusses the reaper 
at length, mentions machines for har- 
vesting hay and corn, and introduces 
the tractor, but makes no mention of 
other farm machinery, although other 
machines are pictured in the illustra- 
tions. On the whole, material presented 
tends to be very general. There is no 
particular bias although material about 
Canada sometimes is inserted without 
apparent reason. The omission of im- 


portant details or phases of a subject, 
the inclusion of relatively unimportant 
matter, and the extreme informality of 
style in many cases could well give the 
reader a distorted idea of the subject. 

A table of contents in each volume 
lists the articles in the volume by title 
with page reference to the beginning 
of the article. Use of this table is neces- 
sary because there are no guide words 
at the top of the pages. Under each 
entry, in smaller type, are what appear 
to be the subheads into which the arti- 
cle is divided. These, however, do not 
always agree with the subheads in the 
article itself. A note prefacing the Con- 
tents in each volume reads: “Thousands 
of subjects are covered in The New 
Wonder Book. Many of these may not 
appear under the heading that you 
might first look for; for example, AS- 
TRONOMY will be found in proper 
alphabetical order under the title 
STARS. Fo: any subject not found in 
alphabetical order, look in the com- 
plete index that appears in the last 
volume.” 

This index, which takes up the last 72 
pages of volume 12, with three columns 
to a page, contains an estimated 10,480 
entries, including subheads. A check of 
several hundred entries, scattered 
throughout the alphabet, indicated that 
index references are accurate. How- 
ever, many references give little or no 
information other than mere mention 
in a list or use in a picture caption. 
There is also some inconsistency in 
form of entry. It should be noted that 
although page references are given in 
the index, no volume references are 
given. This necessitates consulting the 
inclusive paging at the extreme hottom 
of the spine in order to determine 
which volume to consult. 

There are in the body of the work no 
cross references in the usual sense of 
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the term, but in some cases a sentence 
in an article refers the reader to anoth- 
er article. The article Intestines, for 
example, closes with the sentence, 
“Read also the article on ‘Blood.’” 
There is little uniformity, however, in 
the location or form of these references. 

Illustrations, which are numerous, 
are photographs placed within the text 
of the articles to which they pertain. 
All are in black and white and are 
drawn primarily from such sources as 
government departments and agencies, 
information services of foreign govern- 
ments, manufacturers, organizations 
and associations. There are a few line 
drawings, charts and diagrams, but no 
maps, although in the article Maps 
there are small illustrations of maps 
produced in various historical periods. 
Because the pictures are poorly repro- 
duced and lack clearness and detail, 
and because captions are sometimes 
not sufficiently explanatory, many of 
them add little to the text in spite of 
the fact that they are usually relevant 
and up to date. 

The set is bound in red paper-cov- 
ered boards with black cloth backbone 
stamped in gold. The volumes are not 
reinforced and inner margins are nar- 
row. The book is printed by offset on 
eggshell paper. Print is generally large 
and clear. The set is continuously 
paged, including in the numbering all 
title pages, other preliminary pages and 
18 blank pages. The volumes are a con- 
venient size to handle. 

Although the price is low, the limited 
scope of the set, the too general treat- 
ment of subject matter, the poor organi- 
zation of material and the inferior lit- 
erary composition and style make the 
set of little value except for general 
information about the relatively few 
subjects included. The New Wonder 
Book is not recommended. 


The Phrase Finder, Three Volumes in 
One Comprising Name-Word Finder, 
Metaphor Finder, Sophisticated Syno- 
nyms. Compiled by J. I. Rodale. With 
the Collaboration of Edward J. 
Fluck. Emmaus, Pa., Rodale Press, 
[c1953]. 1325p. 23cm. buckram $6.95; 
to schools and libraries, 25 per cent 
discount. 


The publisher states that this is the 
latest volume of a “philological series 
which began 15 years ago with the pub- 
lication of The Adjective Finder.” Ac- 
cording to the publisher, “It contains 
more than two and one-half million 
words; comprises 1,309 pages and 15,000 
cross references.” This volume is “three 
books in one”; estimated entries in its 
parts are 5200 in the key-word index, 
3500 in the biographical section (the 
second part of the first book), 2200 in 
the metaphor finder, and 2300 in the 
sophisticated synonyms section. It was 
compiled by a staff of twelve research- 
ers who for five years “read, clipped, 
annotated and compared.” 

According to the publisher’s state- 
ment on the jacket, “the staff's purpose 
was to pinpoint with unerring accuracy 
those phrases whose pungency makes 
our great language so deeply rich in 
meaning, so supple in thoughtful impli- 
cation, so expressive in pure descrip- 
tion.” 

The first book, the Name-Word Find- 
er, designed to supply descriptive 
phrases employing names, is made up 
primarily of brief biographical sketches 
of characters, with accompanying 
phrases; it is prefaced with an index 
of key nouns and adjectives, such as 
droll and drought, which refer to the 
names. According to the Introduction, 
“All these eponyms . . . have been 
drawn from the pages of world litera- 
ture, mythology, religion, art, science 
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and history, from the remote past down 
to our times.” These sources are not 
cited by title. Of the first 120 entries 
in A-Al, of the biographical section, 
about one-third are mythological char- 
acters, one-fourth are historical per- 
sons, one-fifth are literary personages, 
one-ninth are from the Bible and the 
rest are from other sources. Sketches 
are intended to emphasize the traits 
which are indexed in the key-word sec- 
tion though this is not always strictly 
adhered to. Pronunciation is not given, 
but dates for real persons, with a few 
exceptions, are included. This section 
contains no biographical information 
which may not be found easily in other 
sources, such as the New Century Cy- 
clopedia of Names, and therefore has 
no reference value in itself in an aver- 
age library. 

Therefore, this largest section of the 
book must be viewed in terms of the 
words which are thus illustrated to 
determine its usefulness to persons 
seeking apt phrases. Of the 323 key- 
words in the letter A, 26 give references 
to more than 10 names each, unfortu- 
nately not arranged alphabetically. This 
gives some idea of the range, but more 
important is the applicability of the 
phrase. A sampling of certain words 
reveals a number of rather farfetched 
allusions which may prove exasperat- 
ing to the user. For example, the key- 
word library refers one to Pantibiblia 
and Pico della Mirandola. Under the 
former appears the phrase, “a library 
large enough to fill Pantibiblia”; under 
the latter, “a linguist and polyglot like 
Pico della Mirandola.” There are see 
references to bookish, bibliophile and 
textbook. Under bookish are references 
to Antonio Magliabecchi, Cristoph 
Wagner, Astolfo, Pantibiblia, and Calli- 
machus. The phrase for the first is “a 
memory like Magliabecchi’s”; under 


the second, “as microscopically schol- 
arly as Cristoph Wagner”; under the 
third, “like a blast from Astolfo’s horn,” 
and “an Astolfo’s book to tell you 
everything”; under Callimachus, “criti- 
cal as Callimachus.” The key word 
amazing gives references to Perseus, 
“rival the mighty accomplishments of 
a Perseus”; and Balboa, “with the emo- 
tions of a Balboa” and “stared with the 
glad wonder and surprise of a Balboa.” 
Though there are other key words 
more aptly illustrated, the examples 
given are characteristic of the section. 

Picturesqueness is the aim of the sec- 
ond part, the Metaphor Finder, and it 
is doubtful if the phrases have the col- 
or, vividness and compactness which 
are claimed in the Introduction. For 
example, under advise appears, “give a 
word to the wise; lend an earful; be an 
admonishing angel”; under aggressive, 
“beard the lion in his den; take the 
bull by the horns; go after someone 
with a meat axe”; under buy, “snap up; 
gobble up; snatch up.” On the whole, 
the illustrations appear to be lacking 
in originality and filled with clichés. 

Cross references are freely employed, 
the 323 entries in the letter A giving 
reference to 1179 additional entries. 
Some seem less pertinent than others, 
for example those under absent, “see 
neglect, disregard, withdraw.” Phrases 
under these seem far removed from 
the word “absent,” some of those found 
under disregard being, “. . . knock rea- 
son on the head; lose sight of; set little 
store by; .. .” 

Some of the same entries, but with 
different accompanying phrases will be 
found in the third part, the Sophisti- 
cated Synonyms section, characterized 
in its Introduction as “a thesaurus of 
sparkling phrases, slang, and sonorous- 
sounding expressions. It is a record of 
living and lively speech garnered from 
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the pages of current and recent books 
and magazines, from the burlesque 
proscenium, from the lips of the man 
on the street . . . It is the King’s Eng- 
lish in action.” The quality of material 
in this section is shown in the follow- 
ing examples of entries: amuse, “He 
slays me. (See entertainment, fun.)”; 
angels, “Pink cherubs twanging their 
harps; demountable wings. (See heav- 
en, religious)”; religious, “Underneath 
the white robe of religion; in the amen 
corner in church. (See church, pray.)” 
A far more exhaustive treatment of 
such phrases is found in the American 
Thesaurus of Slang (New York: Crow- 
ell, 1947) which lists 16 synonyms un- 
der amusing and three pages under 
religion. 

The format is good, the binding be- 
ing stout buckram, the type easily read. 
Entries, in large capital letters, are easy 
to locate. 

Since the index to key words leads 
to so many names which are farfetched; 
since the biographical explanations in 
the Name-Word Finder may be found 
in other library sources; since the 
Metaphor Finder is made up of clichés 
or words which may be found in dic- 
tionaries of synonyms; since the Sophis- 
ticated Synonyms section contains ma- 
terial more exhaustively treated in 
slang dictionaries; since the contents 
upon examination do not measure up 
to the extravagant claims of the pub- 
lisher, libraries will have little use for 
this volume. Its value for home use will 
be affected by these same considera- 
tions, but may be heightened in those 
homes not having biographical sources 
or books of synonyms. The Phrase Find- 
er is not recommended. 


U. S.-iana (1700-1950); A descriptive 
check-list of 11,450 printed sources 
relating to those parts of Continental 


North America now comprising the 
United States. Selected by Wright 
Howes. New York, R. R. Bowker Co., 
[c1954]. x, 656p. 26cm. buckram $12. 


This new bibliography of scarce and 
rare books relating to life and events in 
the United States was designed for the 
“average collector, the average librar- 
ian, the average antiquarian book- 
seller.” According to the publisher, in- 
clusions are limited to books funda- 
mentally historical; those describing, 
dealing with or throwing light upon the 
United States in a serious, deliberately 
considered manner, with emphasis 
upon titles of national rather than local 
interest; books printed—anywhere, in 
any language—between 1700 and 1950. 

Wright Howes entered bookselling as 
a career in 1907. Specializing in later 
years in books relating to American 
history, he is now a leader of Chicago’s 
rare book trade, and his notes of a 
lifetime, gathered in a little black book 
well known to booksellers and collect- 
ors, are the basis for U. S.-iana. Mr. 
Howes orgunized and expanded his 
notes into this publication during a pe- 
riod of two years of full-time work un- 
der a grant from the Newberry Library 
in Chicago. 

The inclusion of books in this bibliog- 
raphy reflects the changed taste in 
bookbuying. The interest of collectors, 
to summarize Mr. Howes’ foreword, has 
not only shrunk to the field of U. S.- 
iana (rather than Americana in its 
hemispherical and true sense), but has 
further concentrated on the “adven- 
tures, movements and explorations of 
the last two hundred and fifty years, 
within our interior valleys and along 
the shifting rim of our far-flung West- 
ern frontier.” Therefore the works 
listed concern -. mainly continental 
United States, including Alaska, and 
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“extra-territorial activities, such as 
whaling, army movements and naval 
operations, extending to Canada, Mexi- 
co and elsewhere.” Rough subject 
counts indicated that this bibliography 
is proportionally stronger in the his- 
tory of the United States west of the 
Mississippi River. A count by date of 
publication in a section of the book 
found imprint dates from 1700 to 1950. 
The earliest and latest years show few 
sources, with the period after the dis- 
covery of gold in California offering the 
most titles. 

Selectivity was required in order to 
keep the volume from becoming un- 
wieldy. “Complete coverage could be 
aimed at only for books of great gen- 
eral interest, high importance and of 
more than ordinary commercial value, 
those arbitrarily graded, for the pur- 
poses of this work, as ‘scarce’ and ‘rare’ 
and worth twenty-five dollars and up- 
wards. ... Of... books classifiable as 
merely ‘uncommon’—and having ap- 
proximate current values of between 
ten and twenty-five dollars—only a 
highly selective representation has 
been attempted. . . . Formal local his- 
tories are mostly excluded; those of a 
more unusual nature are rather scrupu- 
lously entered.” Eliminated almost al- 
together are items currently priced un- 
der $10. Also eliminated from consider- 
ation were the following categories: 
“Pamphlets of fewer than twelve leaves; 
works in sets of more than four vol- 
umes; almanacs; periodicals; serials; 
bibliographies; natural histories; ju- 
venile literature; textbooks; sermons; 
orations; laws and legislative documents 
of a strictly governmental nature; dra- 
matic, poetical and fictional composi- 
tions, even though based upon or deal- 
ing with historical subjects; and every- 
thing else of a primarily imaginative or 
literary nature.” 


Arranged alphabetically, entries are 
by author, or if the author is unknown, 
by a proper name of either a place or 
person appearing conspicuously in the 
title, or by the first important word in 
the title. The information given is a 
short title, place of publication, date, 
size, collation and a symbol denoting 
approximate value. Familiar abbrevia- 
tions are used in describing the book; 
for example, most places of publication 
are indicated by the initial letter. Col- 
lation is full but not exhaustive—the 
number of pages is given, with unnum- 
bered pages in brackets, but usually 
Roman numeral pages are lumped with 
unnumbered pages and the total brack- 
eted; included also are maps, plates, 
tables, and pages of advertisements 
where significant. Velue symbols are 
in. lower case letters, i.e., “a” for books 
valued at $10 to $100, “b” for $100-$300, 
etc. The grade symbol “a” representing 
both “merely uncommon” and “scarce” 
books, accompanies most of the entries, 
and will be of little value to the aver- 


age library user of the book. Works 
graded “b” or higher are often attended 
by symbols indicating certain libraries 
that have perfect copies. The New York 
Public Library and Yale University Li- 
brary checked their holdings against all 
entries graded as rare (“b”-“dd”) and 


the American Antiquarian Society 
made a similar check for books relating 
to regions east of the Mississippi Riv- 
er. Lists of the more unusual abbrevia- 
tions and location symbols, and a table 
of value symbols are printed at the be- 
ginning of the book. The excellent 
descriptive notes which accompany 
many entries vary from number of 
copies printed and copies located, to 
one or more sentences on the nature of 
the book. Frequently later editions, re- 
prints, or translations into other lan- 
guages are noted, usually without title, 
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following the entry of the work as it 
first appeared. Their collation is given 
where deemed necessary or desirable. 
These supplementary listings are not 
_ numbered and counted, so that far 
more than the stated 11,450 books are 
included in Howes’ work. 

A surprising lack of duplication was 
found on comparing the entries under 
the letter A in U. S.-iana, Bookman’s 
Guide to Americana (Washington, D. C.: 
Scarecrow Press, 1953; see review in 
Subscription Books Bulletin, April 
1954), and The American Book-Prices 
Current (New York: Bowker). Of 426 
entries in U. S.-iana, only 86 were 
found in the 251 entries under the letter 
A in the Buokman’s Guide to Ameri- 
cana, which includes books valued at 
$4 or more, and only 69 were totaled 
in the 861 entries under the same letter 
in the five-year index to American 
Book-Prices Current, 1945-1950. Anoth- 
er revealing count was made by com- 
paring a short section of U. S.-iana 
with a similar part of the monumental 
30-volume A Dictionary of Books Re- 
lating to America from Its Discovery 
to the Present Time, by Joseph Sabin, 
issued in parts from 1868 to the 1930's, 
and in its later years limited generally 
to books published before 1840. A small 
segment (Smith, A-Seba) of Sabin’s 
Dictionary, however, was selected in a 
volume which includes books printed 
as late as the middle 1920’s. Of 103 
books in U. S.-iana under Smith, 
A-Seba, 79 were found in Sabin. Sa- 
bin’s Dictionary, in a later volume lim- 
ited generally to books printed before 
1840, under entries Ta-Taylor, did not 
include such a high percentage of the 
titles: of 74 entries in U. S.-iana, 26 
were in Sabin. The comparison showed 
such a similarity in the type of books 
included in Sabin’s Dictionary and 
U. S.-iana that the latter may well be 


considered a “portable” Sabin, with- 
out, of course, the broader coverage of 
Americana of the 30-volume work, and 
without the complete transcription of 
title pages and exhaustive notes. 

Some typographical errors were 
noted, but they do not distort the con- 
text and do not limit the usefulness of 
the work. In a volume which includes 
many cross references, only one was 
found slightly in error. While there are 
references from some pseudonyms to 
the authors’ real names, users will feel 
the lack of references from many little- 
known pseudonyms. 

U. S.-iana is pleasingly reproduced 
from varityped copy on a good grade of 
paper, two columns to each page, and 
bound in a dark blue buckram. Mar- 
gins are adequate. 

As a unique one-volume guide to 
U. S.-iana—uncommon, scarce, and 
very rare—including more titles, par- 
ticularly in the past 100 years, than any 
such volume to date, this book should 
be of value to all collectors. U. S.-iana 
is recommended. 


Note 


The Subscription Books Committee has 
received numerous inquiries ‘about the 
New Pictorial Encyclopedia of the World 
published by Modern Pictorial Encyclo- 
pedia, New York, and sold through stores, 
primarily food stores. Repeated efforts of 
the Committee to obtain review sets from 
the publisher have brought no response. 





| = pear mapa to quote any review in full 
or in part must be obtained from the 
Publishing Department of the Ameri- 
can Library Association. Permission to 
quote a review in full will be granted 
only to the publisher of the work re- 
viewed. Publishers of books or sets 
recommended herein, wishing to refer 
to the Subscription Books Committee’s 
appraisal of their work, should avoid 
such statements as “Recommended (or 
endorsed) by the A.L.A.” Such a state- 
ment falsely implies action on the part 
of the Association. 
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